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Tke History of Currency, from I2£2 to 18^4. By W. A. Shaw, 
M.A. New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1896. — 437 pp. 

Mr. Shaw's work will be used for its collation of documents and 
data, rather than for its style or popular interest. As a repository 
of information on bimetallism (to which phase of the currency 
problem it is expressly limited) the book is very valuable. What 
Mr. Shaw proves quite conclusively is, first, that no nation, from 
the first minting of Florentine gold coin in 1252 a.d. to the repeal of 
our Silver-purchase Law in 1893, has ever been able to keep gold 
and silver coinages at parity ; second, that a shifting ratio has always 
brought upon the country with an undervalued coin the njost serious 
industrial distress. 

The latter demonstration is by far the more impressive and useful 
of the two. Its application may be made as certainly to the United 
States of 1895 as to the France and England of 1600. The chief 
merit of Mr. Shaw's work is the light thrown by its narrative on the 
process through which this mischief operates. Before the develop- 
ment of international exchange, a mistaken ratio resulted in absolute 
depletion of a coinage, either through total loss of currency or 
through substitution of clipped and mutilated money. But the 
$360,000,000 gold export from the United States within four years, 
and the substitution of paper money (equivocally based in part on 
silver) for gold in the nation's bank reserves, are results entirely 
similar in principle. The expanded methods of international ex- 
change and the use of the legal-tender function have altered the 
application of the law and to some extent confused its aspect. But 
the cause, the incidental phenomena and the monetary result are 
virtually identical in the movement of to-day and in that of three 
hundred years ago. This may readily be illustrated. In both 
periods, foreign credits have been drained away continuously in the 
best coin of the community. In both, outcry against the dealers in 
exchange has been continuous ; Wall Street can testify to that to-day, 
though the old-fashioned penalties of fine and imprisonment have 
been reluctantly abandoned. In both periods, distress has followed 
in all the markets, the one cause recognized instinctively by business 
men being derangement of the currency and the resultant specie 
exports. Indeed, as a further parallel, the proposed laws of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, that merchants importing foreign 
goods be compelled to pay for them in domestic merchandise instead 
of in specie, may be placed alongside a statute now on the calendar 
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of Congress, which its authors guarantee will stop in a twinkling 
purchases of foreign merchandise with gold. 

Another useful demonstration from Mr. Shaw's account of cur- 
rency disturbances is the fact that actual surplus or deficiency in 
the world's supply of precious metals does not regulate the matter. 
Writers of Edward VI's day in England describe " such poverty 
everywhere " under the ill-adjusted bimetallic ratio " that few men 
have so much to spare as they may give anything to the reparation 
of ways, bridges and common easements." Cities " heretofore well 
inhabited and wealthy " are " fallen for lack of occupiers to great 
desolation and poverty." This was half a century after the discovery 
of America, and thirty years after the new supplies of gold and silver 
were perceptible in English currency. The writer quoted (probably 
Latimer) lays his finger with the shrewdness of a nineteenth-century 
economist on a disturbed bimetallic parity as the root of all the 
mischief. Elizabeth's recoinage restores only a season of com- 
mercial ease, for the ratio presently breaks away from that fixed by 
her financiers. Under James I and his successors, in the very face 
of the vast increase in Europe's monetary supply, the same story is 
repeated : drain of precious metals, malicious mischief by the ex- 
changers, need of statutes to prevent export of coin, and industrial 
confusion. The secret was, of course, that the Continental ratio 
happened to be nearer commercial parity than England's. Only on 
the completion of the second currency reform, under William III, 
does trade return to equilibrium. This persistence of such phe- 
nomena, in a commercial state, during two whole centuries after the 
discovery of America, is very significant to students of the last half- 
century. It has its bearing on our own repeated currency convul- 
sions of the last four years, in the face of a gold production increasing 
annually by $20,000,000. 

Bimetallism by statute in the nineteenth century, is for various 
reasons a more confusing field to traverse. The experience of 
France in particular is likely to remain a disputed battle-ground. 
Yet in the end the Latin Union certainly had to raise the signal of 
surrender; and the most ardent bimetallist can hardly draw from 
that episode any more positive conclusion than the feasibility of 
international bimetallism — always providing there are sufficient 
parties to the pledge, and a strict adherence to its terms. This 
supposition again ignores the very essential fact that the Latin 
Union was a combination not alone financial, but political and racial, 
a fact which hardly clears the ground for so heterogeneous an 
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alliance as one including Great Britain, Germany, France and the 
United States. 

On the Latin Union episode Mr. Shaw merely sums up the results of 
recent controversy. He produces, however, a variety of less familiar 
pieces of information on the break-down of the bimetallic system in 
other Continental states — notably Germany, Holland and Portugal. 
Germany, up to 1838, presents a picture of industrial chaos and 
paralysis quite similar to the situation of Europe as a whole two 
centuries before. The commercial isolation of the few great sea- 
board cities from the German communities of the interior is as 
marked in the history and literature of 1840 as in that of 1640. 
From 1838 to the Franco-Prussian war, we have a series of con- 
ferences, appeals, shifts and changes in the ratio, and finally the 
adoption of gold monometallism in 1870. How far the memorable 
awakening of German commerce and finance in the last quarter- 
century had its origin with the adoption of that single standard, and 
how far with political reconstruction only, may be left for historical 
critics to determine. But it will hardly be questioned that the 
nation's present financial prestige could not possibly have been built 
up on the shifting sands of 1830, with or without the recent violent 
breaking away of the silver ratio. The patent fact is that each suc- 
cessive nation which has adopted the gold standard on a scientific 
basis, has thenceforward enjoyed immunity from currency disturbance. 
Mr. Shaw's work is on the whole well constructed. Its index is 
perhaps less complete and systematic than a standard of authority 
deserves. A few defects in the text ought to have been avoided. 
The word "prices" is used somewhat at random to describe both 
the market movement of commodities and the mint rate or tariff on 
coins, and this notwithstanding the limitation of the word, in a note 
on page 59, to rating of coins. The result is often confusing to the 
reader. " Rate of exchange " is similarly used, and quite superflu- 
ously, to denote the ratio of gold to silver. The vocabulary of 
finance is certainly wide enough to avoid such complications. Refer- 
ence to increased currency as the basis not only of commercial 
progress, but of even that "literary growth and expansion which 
have made the Elizabethan age the glory of our history" (p. 133), 
and description of gold as being "through all history the most 
potent factor in civilization " (p. 3), smack rather of Sir Archibald 
Alison than of a mature-minded contemporary investigator. But 
these are minor faults. Alexander D. Noyes. 

New York City. 



